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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE 

War makes everything else seem unreal, but it is not 
war that is real — but death. Perhaps we all desire death 
and go towards it, even while we dread it, far more than we 
realize, and it may be this that gives Rupert Brooke's war 
sonnets and Alan Seeger's / Have a Rendezvous with Death 
their permanent appeal. Certainly the instinct of death is 
more pronounced in some people than in others, and both 
these men may be said to have experienced death emotionally, 
if one may phrase it that way, long before the war. But 
there is another aspect of death than that presented by war 
or by catastrophe, or by sudden sickness, and I am reminded 
of this in reading again the poems of Adelaide Crapsey. 
War lifts dying to a plane of group-heroism, when perhaps 
the hardest thing to do is to keep from wanting to give one's 
life. But it is one thing to die for a cause, and because 
others are dying for it ; it is quite another to die prematurely, 
and alone, and against one's will: to die when life is still 
more desirable than death. There is, perhaps, nothing very 
novel in the experience, but the experience itself has seldom 
been recorded with a more piercing reality than in the little 
book, Verse, published about a year ago by the Manas Press 
in Rochester. One knows that Adelaide Crapsey would have 
faced death for a cause quite as willingly as did Edith Cavell, 
but one respects her honesty because, facing an unnecessary 
death quite as unflinchingly, her mood remained one of 
spiritual rebellion rather than of submission. She was more 
Greek than Christian, in the ordinary sense, more pagan 
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than puritan, in spite of a delicate asceticism of the spirit, 
which is not, after all, un-pagan. 

There is no waste in her little book. It represents the 
quintessence of experience, and its art is governed by a 
restraint occasioned by intensity. It is like the light from a 
candle, which may not pierce the outer darkness, but which 
makes of a single room a world of poignant reality, so long 
as the flame lasts. It is hard to separate Adelaide Crapsey's 
poems from the circumstances of her death, as recorded in 
the brief preface written by a friend. She died at Saranac, 
New York, in her thirty-sixth year, in her room overlooking 
"Trudeau's garden," as with "grim-gay irony" she called the 
little graveyard of the patient dead, against whose patience 
she rebelled: "I'll not be patient. I will not lie still!" 
She fought a losing fight, yet kept her courage and her 
humor, and the extreme tragedy of her experience was only 
revealed in these poems, of which even her family were in 
ignorance until after her death. 

She hated to die: reading these poems one is reminded of 
a chorus of young and popular poets who clamor of death 
to the usual refrain of "Because I have loved life well I 
shall not be loth to die." And anything that treats of death 
less easily and happily will not be accepted by the editors. 
Think of the classics that they would have to discard on 
that basis! But one need not love life less because one is 
loth to die. The mood of sacrifice may be heroic, but, put 
to the test, one may have reservations about it, and yet be 
no less heroic. Our own national optimism, particularly 
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that insisted upon by editors, seems to be based not on an 
acceptance, but on an avoidance, of the facts of life. In 
truth our national temper in this respect is sometimes con- 
trasted favorably with the supposed pessimism of races whose 
outlook is not conditioned by a blind-folded vision of life. 
Is not our attitude in reality more youthful, more suggestive 
of an arrested development, of an immaturity which can 
never become outgrown because it is unwilling to face what 
it fears to face? Of course a youthful poet may lack simply 
the test of experience, but one expects from editors and from 
other adults a deeper, a more seasoned maturity of judg- 
ment. Adelaide Crapsey faced the fact of death as a reality. 
Her poems record not merely a personal experience but also 
a philosophy of life : 

There is a brown road runs between the pines, 
And further on the purple woodlands lie, 
And still beyond blue mountains lift and loom; 
And I would walk the road, and I would be 
Deep in the wooded shade, and I would reach 
The windy mountain tops that touch the clouds. 
My eyes may follow but my feet are held. 
Recumbent as you others must I too 
Submit? Be mimic of your movelessness 
With pillow and counterpane for stone and sod ? 
And if the many sayings of the wise 
Teach of submission, I will not submit, 
But with a spirit all unreconciled 
Flash an unquenched defiance to the stars. 
Better it is to walk, to run, to dance; 
Better it is to laugh and leap and sing, 
To know the open skies of dawn and night, 
To move untrammeled down the flaming noon: 
And I will clamour it through weary days 
Keeping the edge of deprivation sharp, 
Nor with the pliant speaking on my lips 
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Of resignation, sister to defeat. 

I'll not be patient. I will not lie still. 

And in ironic quietude who is 

The despot of our days and lord of dust 

Needs but, scarce heeding, wait to drop 

Grim casual comment on rebellion's end; 

"Yes, yes . . . Wilful and petulant, but now 

As dead and quiet as the others are." 

And this each body and ghost of you hath heard 

That in your graves do therefore lie so still. 

Can anyone doubt that the attitude of these poems is one 
of victory? "Keeping the edge of deprivation sharp," she 
tasted experience to the full, and as the thought of death 
could not numb her will, she perhaps experienced death too 
to the full. 

All her poems indicate a delicate and fastidious sense of 
rhythm. In Birth Moment and the Cry of the Nymph to 
Eros the movement suggests that of a butterfly poised above 
a flower before it alights. Other poems that move me are 
Angelique; ho, All the Way; The Lonely Death; and 
The Mourner. There is something akin in these, in the 
swift vivid touch, to the poems of Emily Dickinson. This 
book stands on my shelf beside those of Emily Dickinson 
and the two slim volumes by Stephen Crane — poets who 
have given much in little. A. C. H. 

OUR COWBOY POET 

Soon after the August Poetry went to press, the author- 
ship of High Chin Bob, the cowboy song published in that 
number, was discovered. As we stated last month, Mr. H. 
H. Knibbs found the song in southern Arizona, where the 
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